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Valois, and Vermandois. Philip's second marriage, with Ingeborg of
Denmark, was inspired by less realistic political considerations, while its
unhappy outcome involved him in a very serious conflict with Pope
Innocent III. The story cuts across the main themes of our narrative and,
at the risk of some loss in chronological sequence, may be told at once.
In 1193 Philip had in hand a great attack upon Normandy. As part of
a wider plan, he had also collected a fleet for the invasion of England.
His alliance at this time with Canute VI, King of Denmark, was inspired
by a desire for Danish aid. In return for a marriage alliance he is said to
have asked for the transference to himself of the traditional claims of the
successors of the great Canute to the English throne and for the
assistance of the Danish forces for a year. The prospect of an understanding
was not unattractive to Canute; French fashions and French culture had
become the vogue, and the dismemberment of the great Saxon duchy in
north Germany had not entirely relieved Denmark from its fears of German
interference. But he was not prepared to go so far as Philip wished. He
consented to send his sister Ingeborg, a beautiful girl of eighteen, with a
dowry of 10,000 marks of silver, and the marriage took place in August
at Amiens1. The king's pleasure in his bride changed in a few hours to
a strong feeling of aversion, which he did not conceal during her coronation
on the following day. The long agony of Ingeborg, which is fully revealed
in the voluminous correspondence between king, queen, relatives, and the
papal court, lasted for twenty years. It is clear that Philip was affected
by a physical repugnance which he could only attribute to some evil
agency (maleficium). He was in this regard no longer the politician, but
a man whose sense of desperation in an intolerable situation rendered him,
now reckless and cruel, now treacherously complaisant. The goodness of
Ingeborg was not seriously in question, and her helplessness in a strange
country among people whose language she did not understand stirred
widespread sympathy. At one time she would be treated with a measure
of consideration, at other times she was taken from convent to convent,
or kept prisoner in a royal castle. During the worst period, some ten years
after her marriage, she complained to the Pope that she was denied all
society, denied too all the consolations of religion save an occasional mass
and an occasional visit from some monk. She could have with her no
congenial companions, could not choose her own confessor, was given bad
food, and was deprived, not only of the comforts which befitted her station,
but even of the necessary aids to a life of decency. But throughout she
shewed herself as determined to insist upon her rights as Philip was to
refuse them. The Popes to whom she appealed for justice were in a
painful position. The octogenarian Celestine III did his best for her, but
he had his own difficulties. Innocent III shewed his usual persistence, but

1 Philip, on the eve of the marriage, gave her as 'dowry (in dotalicium) the proceeds
of the prevote of Orleans, with Checy, Chateauneuf, and Neuville (Delaborde, Actes,
i. 552, no. 456).
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